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calf it is a common practice to milk the weaker quarters first, with a view
to obtaining a balanced udder. Milking all four teats at the same time
will give higher yields and for this reason, machine milking is the better
method of the two. The average milker will usually milk some eight cows
per hour, but the really efficient milker will probably deal with ten in the
same time obtaining 3 to 4 Ib. of milk per minute.
Stripping is very important. This is the removal of the last milk
remaining in the udder, and is carried out by stroking the teat with the
thumb and first finger, commencing at the base of the teat and working
towards the orifice. The last-drawn milk is always richest in fat and the
great importance of completely emptying the cow's udder at each milking
should therefore be borne in mind. A brief upward pressure against the
udder should be applied before each strip, so that the largest quantity of
milk can be forced down. Imperfect removal of the milk causes the yield to
fall off quickly, while the liquid will have a low fat content. As already
indicated, such a practice is often the cause of diseases in the udder. Some-
times producers, wishing to dry off cows, do not milk the animals full out.
This may cause mastitis, and should be avoided whenever possible. The
best way to dry off a cow is either to milk less frequently, always taking
care to strip the udder properly at each milking or to cease milking entirely.
During the drying-off period the food should be such that it will not assist in
the production of milk. As it is almost impossible to stop milk secretion
when the animal is out to grass, it is necessary to tie up the beast in a loose
box or pen until thoroughly dry. Constipation should be guarded against,
and purgatives should therefore be given before steps are taken to lessen the
milk flow.
(5) Intervals between Milking
The interval between the morning and evening milking has an important
bearing upon the composition of the milk yielded. Where the intervals are
equal, the composition of the two milks should be approximately similar,
except that in such a case the morning milk would probably be slightly richer
in fat. Some producers milk their animals three times a day, but such a
procedure is the exception rather than the rule, although, in the case of very
heavy-yielding cows, this practice possesses certain advantages, inasmuch
as it relieves the pressure in the udder. It is probable that many more
farmers would adopt the practice if they could organise their labour so that
the system could be made to work satisfactorily. In any case, the method
is one which could only be adopted with any success on highly specialised
dairy farms. In this country the period between morning and evening
milking (9 hours) is generally much shorter than between evening and
morning milking (15 hours), with the result that the higher yield of milk is
obtainable in the morning, while the higher fat percentage is obtained in
the afternoon or evening milking. Although variations in milk solids other
than fat are very slight, the fat content variations are often considerable,
even in the same cows. It is safe to say that the unequal intervals between
milking as practised in this country cause great variation in the quality of
the milk produced, variations up to 2 per cent, in the butter-fat content
having been reported. This is a point which should be carefully watched
by the producer. If it is found that the fat percent age in the morning milk
is dangerously low, the intervals should, wherever possible, be equalised.
The heaviest-yielding cows milked last in the afternoon should be milked